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FOREWORD 


In consenting to a new issue of this little book, I am 
guided more by the wishes of my friends than by my 
own judgment. As it stands, it bears the marks of the 
time and circumstances of its first writing, and of haste 
in composition. My hope was to revise and somewhat 
enlarge it. But for lack of time, I have let it go un- 
altered, except for a short appendix, on the subject of 
Confirmation, which was written about the same time as 
the book, and is now added to it. The subject-matter of 
these lectures is certainly no less timely than when first 
delivered. Many seem to have found useful hints and 
guidance in them. I am encouraged to believe that they 
still may prove helpful to those perplexed in matters of 
fundamental faith. 

P. M. RHINELANDER. 


Easter, 1920. 
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I 


The Incarnation 


Let me begin with a sentence or proposition which 
will summarize what I want to say. 


The Incarnation is the supreme fact for Christian 
faith, upon which rests the whole body of Christian 
doctrine, and from which comes the whole motive power 
of Christian life. 

I. 

The Incarnation is a fact in the simplest meaning of The Fact 
the word. It is something which took place, at a certain Essential 
time, at a certain place and in a certain way. 

There was once a Jewish maiden named Mary and a 
Jewish man named Joseph, to whom she was betrothed. 
There is a place called Bethlehem, and in Bethlehem 
there was once an inn, and outside the inn a stableyard, 
and in the yard a manger, and it was night. In that 
night, under those stars, in that courtyard, outside that 
inn, Mary’s time came that she should be delivered, “and 
she brought forth her first-born son and wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger.” The 
Incarnation then, in its first and simplest aspect, is a 
fact. It is something that happened—an event in history. 

So we speak of it and celebrate it in our traditional 
and familiar texts and Creeds and Prayers. “The Word 
was made flesh.”* “One Lord, Jesus Christ, Who for us 
men and for our salvation came down from Heaven and 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man.”+ “When thou tookest upon thee to 
deliver man thou didst humble thyself to be born of a 


*S. John 1:14. 
+The Nicene Creed. 


No Gospel in 
an Idea 


Virgin,”t “Thou didst give Jesus Christ, thine only Son, 
to be born as at this time for us; who by the operation 


of the Holy Ghost, was made very man, of the substance 
of the Virgin Mary his mother.”§ 


On this truth of fact the Gospel rests. If the Incar- 
nation did not happen, if it is not a fact, then there is 
no Christian Gospel. We must have this clear to start 
with. The point is very simple and it is absolutely 
critical. For the idea of an Incarnation; the idea, that 
is, of God, the Supreme Being, or Power, appearing as 
man among men, to show and prove His goodwill and 
concern for them; the idea of it is very old and very 
common in religious history. Ages before the birth of 
Christ, and ages after it, outside the range of Christian 
teaching—as today among millions of Hindus in India— 
the idea of divine incarnation, and even of re-incarnation 
made, and has made, a strong appeal. It has become 
the central point of belief and worship. It has been en- 
shrined, as myth or legend, in sacred writings. The idea 
seems to be one which comes naturally, almost instinct- 
ively, to men and to lay strong hold upon them, so that 
it persists while other habits of belief have changed. A 
god who would be willing to become incarnate; of 
whom incarnation might be expected as natural, or at 
least possible, is the kind of god who, men have hoped, 
was really on the throne, in supreme control of all 
things. 

Now this is just what a believing Christian would ex- 
pect to find. He would expect to find men more or less 


tThe Hymn Te Deum. 
§The Proper Preface for Christmas-day. 
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prepared to receive his great announcement; more or 
less ready to recognize all that it would mean. This 
groping about in the dark; this persistent hope of in- 
carnation is, and has been from the first, the chief ground 
on which the Christian missionary has based his appeal 
for the acceptance of his Gospel. But there is no gospel 
in the idea of incarnation. The Gospel consists in the 
announcement of the fact. So S. Paul could say to the 
Athenians “whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you.” God really is what you had hoped 
to find Him; what you had dared to think of Him. It 
was a true idea you had. God Himself put it in your 
mind and made your mind take hold of it and cherish 
it, and now it has actually happened. 


You see the point and how critical it is. The good 
news in Christian preaching is not the spreading about 
of an idea. There is no need of that, and no special 
meaning in it, for the idea of incarnation is not news 
at all. Even at the birth of Christ it was already hoary 
with age. What is new, what gives an answer to all 
human prayer, what gives a fresh start to the religious 
experience of the whole race, is the fact that Incarnation 
has really taken place. 

Imagine the besieged British garrison in Mesopotamia 
on the river Tigris this very day, hoping for relief, sure 
that the main army has not forgotten them, searching the 
land and sky for signs of succor. Suppose I suddenly 
dropped down among them in an aeroplane, with no 
news at all but with a very sympathetic heart. I would 
run about trying to cheer them up and to encourage 
them: “Keep up, hold on, it cannot be long now before 
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Faith Finds 
Incarnation 
in the Fact 


relief actually comes.” So I would speak to them, but 
after all I should be only one more added to their num- 
ber; one more to share their hopes and fears, and 
incidentally their scanty food supplies. I should have 
nothing new to tell; my coming would not change the 
situation in the least. No, nothing but the fact of rescue 
would do that; not the idea of it, or the hope of it, or 
patient confidence that the military power could be 
trusted: nothing but the entry of troops and the dis- 
persing of the enemy and the plentiful supply of food. 
That would, indeed, be news, flashed through the world, 
filling the papers, marking an era. So with the Incarna- 
tion. On the fact of it rests the Evangel. “The Son of 
God is come.”* 


II. 


But although the Incarnation is a fact, and if not a 
fact is not a Gospel, still it is much more than a mere 
fact: it is a faith, a wonderful and moving faith. For 
to confess the Incarnation is to believe, not that a Jewish 
Virgin bore a child whom she named Jesus, but that the 
child named Jesus whom she bore was none other than 
the Eternal Son of God. Note this distinction carefully. 
On the one hand, there is the fact of birth: that Mary 
had a son. That is the mere fact; just as it happened; 
just as people saw it at the time; just as a camera, had 
there been one, would have photographed it. Jesus was 
born of Mary. 


On the other hand, there is the faith of Incarnation. 
Christian faith, that is, sees Incarnation in the fact; 


*I S. John 5:20. 
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Christian faith, facing the fact, confesses “this Jesus 
who was born of Mary is none other than the Son of 
God.” It is clear, is it not? that the two things are 
distinct: that one could have seen the fact of birth and 
yet known nothing of the Incarnation? Had there been 
a photograph taken in that stable yard, there would have 
been no sign of Incarnation on the negative: nothing but 
a mother and baby. As far as we know, no one who saw 
the fact, realized at the time that the fact meant Incarna- 
tion: no one except the Blessed Mother and possibly the 
angels. Joseph held his peace and stood his ground in 
loyalty; the shepherds gazed in wonder; the wise men 
recognized a heavenly message; Anna and Simeon be- 
lieved that the old prophecies were nearing their ful- 
filment; Herod, hearing the news, saw nothing but a 
threat against his throne and tried to make himself secure 
by massacre; but, except Mary and the angels, none 
knew the Incarnation. The gift of God was given very 
silently. God did His great act while the world slept. 
The birth of Jesus was duly entered on the registers. But 
the faith of Incarnation waited to be born in human 
hearts and minds by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
and to be proclaimed abroad by those who had been 
given grace to accept and understand it. 


You see the point. Faith in the Incarnation depends 
entirely on the historic fact that Jesus Christ was born 
of Mary. If the fact be fiction, the faith is false. But 
the faith of the Incarnation is not the fact itself, but 
what faith makes of the fact, what faith sees in the fact, 
what the fact means for faith: namely, that Jesus Christ 
who was born of Mary is the Son of God. Faith in the 
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The Facts 
are a 
Challenge 


Incarnation is faith in the Someone who was born. 
Christian faith is faith in God Incarnate, in God made 
man. 

We say that Woodrow Wilson was made President in 
March, 1913. It was then that the fact of inauguration 
happened. He was not President till then. But he was 
living before he was inaugurated, and the fact that he 
was made President of course depends upon the fact 
that he was living and had been living for not less than 
thirty-five years. Woodrow Wilson was there to be in- 
augurated. 


We Christians say that on the first Christmas Day, in 
Bethlehem, the Word of God was made flesh, was born 
of Mary. He was living—from the beginning He was 
living—before He was Incarnate. The fact of His human 
birth, seen as an event in His eternal Life, is the faith 
of Incarnation. 


To make my meaning clear beyond all peradventure, 
let me put the case quite broadly, not confining it to the 
birth at Bethlehem, but taking in the whole human life 
of our Lord on earth in all its details. Bethlehem was 
the beginning, and then came His boyhood and young 
manhood at Nazareth; His baptism by John; His 
temptation; His ministry of word and deed; His parables 
and sermons; His conversations with His friends and 
His disciples; His acts of power, grace and mercy; His 
transfiguration, His betrayal, passion, crucifixion, resur- 
rection and ascension. Think of them altogether and 
make them as real and vivid as you can. Yes, do more 
than that. Imagine that, instead of fragments, sketches, 
incidents, we had the whole record fully and accurately 
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preserved; everything He did, and every word He spoke: 
an absolutely trustworthy and accurate account, such, for 
instance, as we could make today by means of modern 
scientific instruments like the dictaphone and moving- 
picture camera. Imagine the complete Gospel story 
recorded and reproduced; the facts of it taking place, 
not only in our minds and memories, but before our 
eyes and in our ears, just as they took place in Palestine. 
Suppose we had all this, vividly before us: what, by 
itself, would it amount to? Would it mean of necessity, 
or by compulsion, the faith of Incarnation? Clearly 
not. It did not then. It does not now. There was then, 
as indeed there always must be, in the mind of every 
honest witness and observer, wonder, questioning, amaze- 
ment. “What manner of man is this that even the wind 
and the sea obey him?” “How knoweth this man letters 
having never learned?” “Whence hath this man these 
mighty works?” “How can a man that is a sinner do 
such miracles?” “Never man spake like this man.” So 
they talked and discussed the matter in those days, and 
so must men today, having in mind just the facts alone. 
The facts, that is to say, are provocative and suggestive, 
leading on beyond themselves, demanding an explana- 
tion. The question of questions forces itself upon us. 
But it is a question to be answered; not a demonstrated 
proof, from which there is no possible escape. It is a 
challenge of fact to faith, of outward sense to spiritual 
insight. “Who is He?” “What does He mean?” “What 
is He here for?” “What has He to do with me and I with 
Him?” Precisely thus and so, was, and is, Christian 


faith first called forth and then finally established. “Who 
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The Christian 
Faith is the 
Answer 


Faith in the 
Incarnation 

is Distinctive 
and Inclusive 


do ye say that I am? You have the facts; My words, 
My works, My fleshly visible human presence, My tears 
and smiles, My sleep and hunger, My blood poured out, 
My death, My rising. What do you say? What do you 
think? What is your explanation? Who am I?” 

As far as we know, Peter had the first grace given him 
to find the answer. “Thou art the Son of the living 
God.” And, as you remember, Thomas, whom all the 
other facts had left still doubting and who was led to 
faith by the convincing witness of the wounds still visible 
in the resurrection body, Thomas closes the first circle of 
Apostolic witness with his great confession: “My Lord 
and my God.” When the Church was born, the Church 
which was to withstand the very gates of Hell, it rested, 
as on a rock, on those eleven men to whom it had been 
given to know the mystery, and on the Virgin Mother 
who had kept it all and pondered it in her heart. Out 
of all the thousands who had been privileged to see and 
hear, they, and they alone, had seen in, and drawn from, 
the facts of Christ’s complete humanity the faith of His 
essential Deity. They were the first who saw, and then 
believed in Him as God made Flesh. 


III. 


Clearly, then, it follows that the Incarnation, as fact 
and faith, as faith in fact, is not an incidental theory, 
or a probable and helpful inference, but the very heart 
and soul of all. It is the living seed from which comes 
forth each stage of growth in Christian faith and grace. 
It is the foundation on which every stone in the whole 
fabric of Christian belief and Christian life immediately 
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and securely rests. It integrates the whole into one true 
and living structure. In a word, faith in the fact and 
act of Incarnation is Christianity. 


Thus it is the distinctive note in our faith: that which 
separates it from every other faith and gives it its unique 
and peculiar character. And, mark you, alike for the 
believer and the unbeliever, the definition of the Chris- 
tian faith must be, in truth and honesty, identical. . It is 
what it is, what it has been from the first and is today, 
and it is nothing else. Acceptance or rejection of it 
makes not the least difference in its definition. 


To take an illustration. The Constitution of the 
United States has doubtless been translated into German 
and probably is studied in the German schools. The 
German people obviously do not believe in it, centainly 
they do not live under it. But the document, the Consti- 
tution, is precisely the same in Germany as it is here. It 
means the same thing, stands for the same principles, 
wherever men may find it, and whatever they may think 
of it. Rightly or wrongly, foolishly or wisely, it repre- 
sents the political creed of the citizens ot the United 
States. 

So the Incarnation—the belief that the Son of God 
was and is forever incarnate as the Son of Mary—is the 
charter and constitution of the Christian Church. The 
Church lives to witness to it, and draws her very life from 
it. Men have rejected it as blasphemy and superstition; 
men have accepted and passionately clung to it, and died 
in it and for it. But, in any case, always and every- 
where, it is distinctively, completely and finally all that 
any one has the right to mean by Christianity. 
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As it is distinctive, so it is inclusive: it includes all 
that one means by Christianity. Its note rings clear and 
strong in each separate item of our faith. It is the In- 
carnation, and the Incarnation only, which gives truth 
and meaning to every article of our Creed, to every part 
and principle of our prayer and praise. 


The Fatherhood of God, for instance: we believe in 
God the Father, not as a pleasing thought, not as a phil- 
osophic notion, but because we know God has a Son— 
an only and eternal Son—Life of His Life—Light of His 
Light. God is Father in His own divine right, in the 
mystery of His own Being. And, being the Father, He 
is our Father too, because He sent forth and gave up His 
only Son for us, to prove His love for us, not by kindly 
words or benevolent intentions, but by the renewal of 
His gift of life. Our Creator becomes our Recreator in 
Christ Jesus. 

So with the Holy Spirit. The knowledge of His power 
and His work, no less than the experience of His gracious 
operation, comes to us in and through the Incarnation. 
The bond of Love which binds the Father and the Son 
into a perfect unity is the self-same Spirit Who, coming 
forth from Both, unites all the children of His grace 
with one another and with God. The doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, so mysterious on the one hand, so practical 
and vital on the other, is born directly and of necessity 
out of faith in Incarnation. It is, in a brief summary, 
what the Incarnation tells us about God. So with every 
other point of doctrine—the atonement, the church, the 
fellowship of saints, the grace of sacraments, the for- 
giveness of sins, the security of Apostolic ministry, resur- 
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rection in the body to eternal life—each one of them is 
contained, implied, certified and vitalized by the fact and 
faith of Incarnation. The Incarnation is the basis of all 
doctrine. 


IV. 


Then, finally, it is the sole motive power of the Chris- It is also 
tian life. The truth of this will, I hope, become apparent eee 
in the addresses that are to follow, upon Church, Sacra- Christian 
ments and Ministry. Here and now a short statement Life 
must suffice. Doctrine, of course, is not valuable for its 
own sake, either in science or religion. Doctrine is, in- 
deed, an essential means; the necessary means by which 
a given end is to be gained. But it is not the end. 
Knowledge of the laws of electricity is hardly valuable 
for its own sake. Its value lies in the fact that it brings 
with it ability to use these laws, and light our houses and 
move our trains and trolleys. So faith in (which means 
knowledge of) the Incarnation means and brings with it 
the ability to use the knowledge. Faith in the Incarnate 
means, first, the opportunity, and, then, the true reality, 
of life with the Incarnate. We know Whom we have 
believed. Without knowledge of Him we could not be- 
lieve in Him. Having the knowledge, we may believe— 
that is, we may live by Him. “For to me to live is 
Christ.” ‘Christ is in us the hope of glory.” “I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Here you see working 
itself out in the case of S. Paul the very process by 
which doctrine passes into life; by which truth becomes 
grace; by which Christ’s own words about Himself are 
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realized and justified: “I am the Way and the Truth and 
the Life: no man cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 


The Christian life—it cannot be said too often or too 

strongly—is not an effort to conform to a recognized 
~ code of rules for proper living. It is not to obey a law, 
or to copy an example, even though the law be the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the example, the example set 
by the human life of Jesus Christ. The Christian life is 
Christ’s own life reproduced and perpetuated in those 
who by faith have laid hold of and appropriated it. It 
is a new gift of life, given and working inwardly; a 
regeneration, a renewal of spiritual health and strength; 
bearing fruit outwardly by its own divine vitality, in 
conformity with Christ’s own character, to the glory and 
praise of God. Here lies the power and the final purpose 
of the Incarnation; here is the very mind and will of 
God revealed in Jesus Christ, made known and operative 
in the Incarnation. “He did not simply will to become 
embodied,” says Athanasius, “or will merely to appear. 
But He takes a body of our kind from a spotless and 
stainless Virgin, as a temple unto Himself, and makes it 
His very own as an instrument, in it manifested and in 
it dwelling; doing this moreover that, whereas men had 
turned towards corruption, He might turn them again 
towards incorruption and quicken them from death by 
the appropriation of His Body, and by the grace of the 
Resurrection.”* 


So runs the consenting witness of all the Christian 
ages. He Himself had said: “I am the vine and ye the 
branches: abide in Me and I in you: without Me ye 


*Athanasius: On the Incarnation. §viii. 
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can do nothing.” The Christian saints have answered 
with S. Paul: “I can,do all things through Christ Who 
strengtheneth me, Who has become my wisdom, my 
righteousness, my sanctification and redemption.” There 
is the final summing up of our faith and hope as be- 
lievers in the Incarnation. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the Son of Mary, is the recreator and regenerator of His 
people by the spiritual communication of His own Life 
to be their life and the motive power of their living. 

The Incarnation is the supreme fact for Christian faith 
upon which rests the whole body of Christian doctrine, 
and from which comes the whole motive power of 
Christian life. 

So, brethren, let us hold to it, and witness for it, and 
believe in it, to the glory of God and the benefit of His 
Church and the salvation of our souls. 


al 


II 
The Church 


The Church, as the servant or minister of Christ’s will 
fulfils His purpose of communicating, not merely His 
teaching, but His Incarnate life, by the Holy Spirit, to 
the members of His Body, which Body is of necessity 
both visible and one. 


i; 


The Church of Christ, whatever be the truest and best Christ in 

definition of it—and we shall come to definition in a ‘te Church 
moment—is in any case utterly dependent upon Christ. 
Christ is the Lord and Master: the Church His creature 
and His servant: Christ is the Principal: the Church the 
agent. Let us make that quite clear to start with. In 
thinking of the Church we are thinking, not at all of 
something separate or separable from Christ; or of 
something which has an independent being or value of its 
own: still less, of something which can be a substitute 
for, or take the place of, Christ. The phrase “either 
Christ or the Church” would be an insult to Christian 
theology and a denial of Christian faith. The phrase 
“Christ and the Church” is misleading and apt to be 
subversive, implying that the Church is an extra, or 
addition. What alone truly represents the Bible witness 
and the faith of the Creeds would be the phrase “Christ 
in, or through, the Church.” 


All believers would necessarily and instantly agree to 
this. Some men take a high view of the value and 
function of the Church: such are High Churchmen, in 
our common phrase. Some men take a lower view of it: 
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such are Low Churchmen. But High Churchmen no less 
than Low Churchmen would agree that, whatever be the 
value and the function of the Church, whether great or 
little, whether high or low, its value and its function are 
determined entirely by its relationship to Christ. 


The window lets in the light. The bigger and the 
more transparent the window, the more light it lets in. 
But in any case all windows are instruments and means 
of light. We want light. Therefore we have windows. 
Some think the Church is like a rather small and cloudy 
window. Others think it very big and very bright. But 
all agree that its only purpose is to bring Christ’s Light 
into the darkness of human life. 

So then it follows that what determines the nature of 
the Church, what will give us the true definition of it, 
will be quite simply the use Christ makes of it, the part 
it plays in His plans and purposes for men’s redemption. 
If we can say what these plans and purposes really are, 
if we are ready to define the Gospel, as we call it, then 
we can rather easily put the Church in its true context 
and say quite confidently what it is and what it does. 
Our view of the Gospel as a whole: our view, that is, of 
what our Lord’s work for us men and for our salvation 
really is, will determine for us what the Church is. 


Water, steam and ice are very closely related each to 
the others. But they are very different. They have 
different purposes and uses, and require very different 
equipment and machinery. You might use a boiler to 
hold water. It might serve for this, but its true purpose 
is for making steam. You might put ice into a reservoir. 
But it would be less wasteful to put it in an ice-house. 
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In any case the appropriate instruments for use would 
differ according to the nature of the thing to be handled 
or distributed. So with the Gospel, in the Church. The 
part played by the Church, its natural and proper 
function, will obviously depend upon the nature of the 
thing which by or through the Church is to be distributed 
or disseminated. 


Suppose, for instance (the supposition contradicts the The Church 
facts, as I tried to show last time—but for the sake of Ronee 
argument and clarity of thought suppose), Christ came Truth 
into the world simply to teach, that is, simply to set 
ideas afloat in the minds of men. Suppose not both truth 
and grace, but only truth, came by Jesus Christ. It was 
most important, most necessary truth, no doubt. The 
four Gospels contain a wonderful and very moving body 
of religious, social and moral teaching, given with an 
authority which no one else ever dared assume, and as a 
whole unique, though in some details resembling teach- 
ing by other masters, such as Socrates, Confucius and 
Gautama. This teaching is concerned with such things 
as the fatherhood of God; the brotherhood of men; the 
life beyond the grave; the reality of sin; the need of 
forgiveness; the duty of being pure in heart, and poor 
in spirit; of loving enemies, showing mercy, and doing 
good. Suppose to give this teaching was Christ’s supreme 
and only purpose; that His whole mind and will were 
bent on this one thing, namely, to put this teaching 
forth, to make it clear, to gather a group of men around 
Him, that they might thoroughly understand it, and do 
for Him what Plato did for Socrates, or Mencius for 
Confucius; that is, perpetuate and publish what He had 
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taught. Why, then, the part and function of the Church 
would be very simple. Its chief, indeed its only, duty, 
would be to preserve Christ’s teaching in its purity; to 
publish it abroad; and to send out literature containing 
it and trusted and trustworthy agents to propagate it. 
That would be the only thing of real importance. All 
the rest would be merely incidental. The question of 
organization would, of course, be a very minor matter. 
One form would work better at one time, or in one place; 
another in another. There would no doubt be some 
loose form of association to bring the disciples of the 
teaching into contact. There might be buildings or 
rooms where they would meet in groups and classes, to 
hear lectures or instruction; to listen to passages read 
from recognized and authoritative writings. There would 
be leaders and officers of different sorts provided in 
some way, by election or appointment, to manage the 
affairs of the society, to provide and sustain its activities 
and interests, and to be authorized exponents of its prin- 
ciples. Naturally, if the disciples or members of the 
association agreed with the religious principles inculcated 
by their Master, they would hold some meetings for 
religious purposes, putting their Master’s own principles 
into practice as far as they were able, though there 
would naturally be great freedom and variety, and all 
would be quite at liberty to follow their own preferences 
or conditions. Take an organization, for instance, like 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, or 
the American Bible Society. Or, to come even closer to 
the point, take the “Church of Christ Scientist” (so- 
called), and you will have a very fair illustration of 
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what I mean. Indeed, though they might not put it into 
such bald phrases, there is a multitude of Christians to- 
day, many of them, alas! in our own household, whose 
thought of the Church comes to no more than this. 


I am not speaking so far in criticism or disparage- 
ment. I am simply using my common sense and depend- 
ing upon yours. If Jesus Christ came into the world 
simply to teach: if His whole Gospel is nothing but a 
system or series of ideas, then the Christian Church can 
be at most nothing more than a propagating agency. It 
would be nothing more in Christ’s own mind and by His 
purpose. It could therefore be nothing more in the 
minds of those who would be faithful and loyal to Him. 

Now I have said that this view contradicts the facts; 
and this is true. It does contradict the most sure facts 
of history. For the Christian Gospel is not, never has 
been, and never can be, a mere system or series of ideas 
or a mere teaching. The Christian Gospel is the Gospel 
of the Incarnation. For us men and for our salvation 
Jesus Christ came down from Heaven, not primarily to 
teach us about fatherhood or brotherhood, or sins or 
forgiveness, or righteousness, or purity, or mercy: not 
to teach us about anything, but to be conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, and to be made 
man. Not His teaching but His Person; not His preach- 
ing but His Presence, is the Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending, of Christian Faith. As I said in 
my Jecture on the Incarnation, faith in the fact of God 
made man, faith in the Son of God born into this world 
as Son of Mary, is all any one can ever mean by Chris- 
tianity. You may deny it, but denying it makes it no 
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less Christianity. You may call yourself a Christian 
though you believe something very different. But call- 
ing yourself a Christian does not make you one. Please 
notice I am speaking strictly by the book. I do not say 
that Christians are all good, or that non-Christians are 
all bad. I am concerned now, not about goodness or 
badness, but only about truth. I am not thinking about 
men and women, but about Christ and what came out of 
His life and words and works. What did come out of 
His life and words and works was, as a matter of fact, 
one thing and one thing only. It was faith in the fact 
and act of Incarnation. It may be true or false, but in 
any case it is Christianity, and nothing else is Chris- 
tianity. It should not be difficult for any one, even the 
youngest and the simplest, to see the difference between, 
on the one hand, accepting as true, Christ’s teaching as 
we have it recorded in the Scriptures; and, on the other, 
accepting Christ Himself as Very God made Very Man. 
The point can be perhaps put as follows: in our favorite 
modern fashion, the Bible is said to be the word of God. 
But in the Bible itself the Word of God is, not a book, 
but Jesus Christ Himself. His spoken words have been 
made print and they are true. But that is not the gospel. 
He Himself, the Word, has been made flesh and He is 
God. That is the gospel. 


It is the difference between a flower and the sap; _be- 
tween the prescription and the medicine; between the 
recipe for the cooking of your food and the food itself 
upon your table; between the sound I am making as I 
speak and the life in me that makes it possible for me 
to speak at all. It is the difference between commiser- 
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ating a blind man on his blindness and giving him his 
sight; between sympathizing with a sick man, and re- 
storing him to health; between mourning for the dead 
and making the dead live. 


Religion means relationship to God. True religion 
means right relationship. And since God is Personal, 
religion means a personal relationship, as between 
friends, as between child and father. Christianity means 
relationship to Christ, of which relationship His words 
and works, my love and faith, are the blessed fruits and 
privilege. And if Christianity be true, if Christ be God, 
then my relationship to Christ means true religion, for 
in Him, God draws nigh to me and I to Him. Recall 
the great beginning of the First Epistle of S. John: 
“That which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes and our hands handled concerning the 
Word of Life (and the Life was manifested and we have 
seen and bear witness and declare unto you the Life, the 
eternal Life, which was with the Father and was mani- 
fested unto us), that which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unto you also that ye also may have fellowship 
with us: yea, and our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with His Son Jesus Christ.” 


“That ye also may have fellowship with the Father 
and with His Son Jesus Christ.” That was the purpose 
and the meaning of the Incarnation; that was what 
flowed out from it, what was initiated by it; not the 
dissemination of ideas, but the communication of life, a 
new life, through the Incarnate One as fountain head, 
to all those whom He should draw into living union with 
Himself. It has been truly said that “the gift of the Holy 
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Spirit makes the Christian.” “That which distinguishes 
the Christian from other men is the possession, over and 
above the ordinary human faculties and powers, of a 
special power, a special life, derived from a definite act 
of God upon him, by which he becomes the subject of a 
new birth.” In other words, the Incarnation is in a real 
sense extended. Its power and potency is not confined to, 
did ‘not end with, the man Christ Jesus. Just the reverse. 
He is the beginning of a new humanity, the head of a 
new race, into which men are to be re-born. “Out of the 
uplifted and glorified Manhood of the Incarnate Word” 
comes forth the Holy Spirit, Who “does not merely 
supply the absence but accomplishes the presence of the 


Incarnate Christ.’”’* 


“God became man,”; said William Law, “took upon 
Him a birth from fallen nature. . . But why was this 
done? How does all this manifest the infinity of the 
divine love towards man? It is because nothing less 
than this mysterious Incarnation could open a way, or 
begin a possibility, for fallen man to be born again 
from above and made again a partaker of the Divine 
nature. . . The Son, the Word of God, entered by 
birth into this fallen nature, that, by this mysterious In- 
carnation, all the fallen natures might be born again of 
Him according to the Spirit, in the same reality as they 
were born of Adam according to the flesh.” 


So then, the gift of God to men through the Incar- 
nation of His Son, is the gift of the Holy Spirit, of God’s 
Life in Christ Incarnate, spread abroad, reproduced, ex- 


*Gore: The Incarnation, pp. 236-237. 
tWilliam Law: The Spirit of Prayer. 
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tended. in His faithful people. God was made man that 
God might be in men and women. That is the great plan 
and operation in which the Church has place and part; 
not a new propagating agency for the spread and publi- 
cation of ideas, but a means and method by which the 
Holy Spirit, which is the Spirit and Life of the Incarnate 
Christ, may be communicated. 


II. 


You will recognize at once that we are at the very The 
heart of the Apostolic doctrine of the Church. This very Npostan 


work and function of communicating the life of Jesus 
Christ, of bestowing on men and women His Holy Spirit, 
is the eloquent and necessary meaning of the term “Body” 
which S. Paul so often uses to describe the Church. He 
does not use it merely as a metaphor or as a figure; he 
does not mean that the Church may be compared to a 
body, or that it reminds him of a body. He means that 
the Church itself is the Body, the ideal Body, the ideal of 
a Body; that in which the function of a body is perfectly 
fulfilled. What our bodies do for our spiritual life, im- 
perfectly and painfully receiving and expressing it, that 
the Church does for the Holy Spirit which Christ sends 
down upon it. The Church is the Spirit-bearing Body, 
the bearer of Christ—perpetuating in the world the 
Presence of Christ, the extension of the Incarnation. It 
embodies the same principle and lives by the same life. 

Of course then it follows that the Church, which is 
Christ’s Body, must be visible, as visible as Christ Him- 
self was in the flesh, in the manger, in His ministry, in 
the garden, or on the cross, and visible for precisely the 
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same reason. The reason, the compelling reason, for the 
visibility of the Church is to be found in the Incarnation. 
For the Church, as we have seen, means and is, in accord- 
ance with Christ’s mind and will (interpreted and 
applied by the Apostles), not simply an organization 
for the propagation of ideas, but an organism for the 
perpetuation and extension of the Incarnation. God was 
made man that God might be in men and women. “The 
Church embodies precisely the same principles as the 
Word made Flesh, that is the expression and communica- 
tion of the spiritual and divine through what is material 
and human. It is a human and material society, and as 
a visible, material and human society it exists to receive, 
to embody and communicate a spiritual life. And this 
life is none other than the life of the Incarnate. The 
Church exists to perpetuate in every age the life of Jesus, 
the union of manhood with Godhead.”* 


Since the Reformation, not, I think, before then, save 
in connection with small and sporadic movements, there 
has been much talk of an invisible Church known only to 
God, and made up of true, sincere and loyal members, 
as the proper representative and agent of Christ on 
earth. The common reason for, and superficial attrac- 
tion of, this view is obvious enough. It aims to do away 
with the reproach of dead and unfruitful members in the 
Body; to root out formalism and insincerity; to purify 
the Temple where Christ vouchsafes to dwell. 


But such teaching directly contradicts the Gospel and 
nullifies the Incarnation. It has no shadow of support 


*Gore: The Incarnation, pp. 237-238. 
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in Christ or the Apostles. Rather it is in violent antag- 
onism to them. The whole faith of the New Testament 
runs in exactly the opposite direction. “While we were 
sinners, Christ died for the ungodly.” He came to call 
only sinners, to eat and drink with them, to dwell with 
them. To think that human worth or human faith is 
what induced the Incarnation: is what brought and 
brings down the Son of God to be our Incarnate Lord 
and Saviour, is to destroy the very root of that evangel- 
ical faith in the redemption of the cross which is the 
precious jewel of the Gospel in the Church. 

Make it quite personal. Take my own case. Here I 
am, certainly a sinner. Body, and soul, and spirit, all 
together make me up; make me what I am. All are 
tainted and defiled, all are entirely unworthy that God 
should care for them or visit them. “I am not worthy 
that Thou shouldst come under my roof.” Am I then to 
think of Him as waiting for me to become worthy before 
He will visit me? Must I somehow and some time be 
made good, be spiritualized, be set free of flesh and 
bones and blood, free of this visible and material world 
where He has placed me and which He has made, before 
He vouchsafes His Presence? To think so is to deny 
every single Gospel principle. It is to deny that God 
is love. Most of all it is to deny the Incarnation. If 
Christ comes not to me, man as I am, in flesh and blood, 
in sin and weakness, then I have no Saviour. If He 
dwells not in men and women as they are; they, as they 
are, are outside His saving grace, and without God in the 
world. If the Church is not visible, then it is not 
human; then God has not reached His children, but has 
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failed and fallen short; redemption is a dream; the 
Holy Spirit is not given. 

But no; faith in the Incarnation carries us just the 
other way. Jesus Christ took humanity of Mary that He 
might make my humanity His own as well. The Holy 
Spirit dwells in His visible Body upon earth that He 
may subdue and purify and renew its human members. 
It is, of course, true that “until the Church is perfect in 
the perfection of all its members, there is no final rest- 
ing place: for only so is the body completely dominated 
by the Spirit of Christ and the triumph His. But the 
Body of Christ it is, even when partially paralyzed and 
grievously diseased by the sins of its members. The 
humility of Christians must be for themselves and for 
the condition of the Church, not for its nature.”* For 
its nature is the nature of the Incarnate One Who is its 
Head. As S. Paul puts it, “The temple of God is holy, 


which temple ye are.” 


Finally, the Church of Christ is and must be one. Its 
unity is as essential as its visibility. A body, as such, 
is one single organism. It is literally the embodiment of 
unity: it is the pattern and type of unity, the highest 
possible ideal of unity. It has no meaning save as it 
tells of and exhibits unity. So with this human body 
which I wear. Its myriad cells and tissues, its thews and 
sinews, its bones and muscles, its flesh and blood, its 
joints and limbs, live as one whole, interlaced and inter- 
acting, infinitely various, and yet utterly dependent each 
on all and altogether exhibiting a very miracle of unity 
which underlies them all, and makes each and all signi- 


*Spens: Belief and Practice, p. 194. 
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ficant. And its unity not only overcomes all separate- 
ness and diversity between heart and lungs, and eyes and 
ears, and head and feet, so that my life runs into and 
flows through and energizes in every part and every part 
together; but its unity lasts on through my whole life 
from the cradle to the grave. The body I was born with: 
how different it is from the body I shall have when I 
shall die! Yes, and how often through these years, shall 
every material particle in my body shrivel, decay, dis- 
integrate and disappear, giving place to new material, so 
that every seven years I have been and shall be clothed 
with a new garment of new flesh and be dwelling in a 
renovated tenement. And yet it all is my body, one and 
the same, from first to last, my own, my only body, the 
tabernacle of my life, the expression of my spirit, the 
instrument of my will. So with the Church. As there 
is one Lord, one Faith, one Life, one Spirit, so there is 
and can be but one Body, else the whole were a failure 
and our very faith untrue. The function of the Church 
is to mediate the life of Jesus Christ; to communicate the 
Holy Spirit so that each may share it, and by it be bound 
into the common life. The Kingdom, we know, is 
likened to a seed which grew and spread, and when it 
had taken root, it filled the land, and stretched forth its 
branches unto the sea, and its boughs unto the river. 
Again, the Kingdom is like yeast or leaven operating in 
and on a mass of insensate, heavy dough. The new en- 
livening ferment spreads from particle to particle, draw- 
ing each atom, one by one, into the circle of its influence, 
till the whole is leavened. So the Body of Christ reaches 
out after men’s souls to attract, affect, attach them, one 
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by one, incorporating them into the new common life 
which is the Spirit’s gift: forming Christ within them, 
that they, by their membership, may be saved by Him and 
safe with Him forever. So the Body of Christ reaches 
back into the past, or rather comes down to us from the 
past, continuous in life, as He is the same yesterday, 
today and forever, including all whom it has ever folded 
in its close.embrace, one and the same for all and for 
all ages, at home in Paradise as it is on earth. All who 
are members, all who ever have been or who ever shall 
be members, bound into the unity of the Blessed Spirit 
which is the Life of the Incarnate. 


We need not stop for details. We shall be dealing 
with them later when speaking of Sacraments and Min- 
istry; and we shall be prepared for them, for details are, 
of course, subordinate to the great general truth. They 
are conditions and consequences, not the causes or the 
sources, of the unity which inheres in the Church as in 
the very Godhead, for the unity of the Body of the Lord 
is, in the last analysis, and in its ideal meaning, the unity 
of God Himself. 

Once more, as a reminder, let me read my summary: 

The Church as the minister and servant of Christ’s will, 
fulfils His purpose of communicating, not merely His 
teaching, but His Incarnate Life by the Holy Spirit to 
the members of His Body, which Body of necessity is 
both visible and one. 

Let us be open to the gracious and majestic revelation 
as it is given to us, as we are pledged to it. Let us strive 
to know the things which are freely given us of God, that 
by wisdom and understanding our lives may be expanded 
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and enriched by the fulness of the grace given us by the 
Spirit in the Church, visible and one, which is the fulness 


of Him Who filleth all in all. 
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The Sacraments 


The great principle or law that God freely uses matter 
for spiritual purposes has its most perfect application in 
those gifts of grace, given to us in consequence of the 
Incarnation, and by virtue of membership in the Church, 
which are conveyed in and by definite material ways and 
means, which, by their outward appearance, teach us their 
inward meaning. 


When we speak of Sacraments in the plural, we are The 
thinking of things which belong together in a class or ee a 
group. Sacraments have certain common marks or char- 
acteristics which bring them close together, and, at the 
same time, separate them from other things. They are 
so closely related that, like members of a family, they 
have a common name. We speak of stones, or trees, or 
thoughts, or virtues in the same way. We sort out things 
which are essentially alike, put them in groups or classes, 
and give each group or class a proper name. Pines, 
maples and oaks are, of course, as trees, quite different, 
but they are more alike than they are different; all are 
trees. So with the sacraments. Baptism is very different 
from Holy Communion. But they are more alike than 
they are different. And for this reason, because they are 
so much alike, we put them into a class and call them 
by the same name Sacraments. So our thoughts about 
sacraments must begin with what they have in common; 
with what unites them, not with what separates them. In 
other words, before we can at all define the meaning or 
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purpose of one particular sacrament, we must describe 
and define the sacramental principle, namely, that which 
makes any sacrament a sacrament. 


I lay stress on this, not only because it is most im- 
portant in itself, but because it is in these days very 
commonly ignored. It has been lately said by one who 
claims to be a teacher of religion, that there is no sacra- 
mental principle. Of course that is a foolish thing to 
say, unless one means that the word sacrament .means 
nothing. One might as well say that there is no principle 
by which we can identify ink and milk and water as be- 
longing together to the class of liquids, or no principle 
by which we can group together roses, flies, fishes and 
men as living things. There is a liquid principle; there 
is a law which governs and defines liquids; all kinds of 
liquids. So there is a vital principle, a principle of life, 
a law that governs and defines all living things as such. 
Just so there is a sacramental principle—a law that con- 
trols, orders and defines all sacraments; of which each 
particular sacrament is an instance or an illustration. 
And if we are to know what each separate sacrament, 
such as Baptism or Holy Communion really is and means 
we must first know what the sacramental principle is 
and how it works. Before we enumerate and describe 
sacraments in the plural, we must first know what we 
“mean by this word sacrament.” Before we talk about 
the principal sacraments of the Christian Church we must 


have clear in our minds the sacramental principle in the 
Christian Church. 


What, then, is the sacramental principle? For an 
answer we must go far back and begin with very simple 
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things. For the sacramental principle is extraordinarily 
inclusive. It is as broad as life itself. 


It is quite clear that God uses matter for spiritual God Uses 
purposes or ends. That is the law by which He works ey 
both in nature and in grace. Matter is His as well as Purposes 
spirit. And although spirit is higher and better than 
matter, still God uses matter, for the sake of spirit. Mat- 
ter is no obstacle or hindrance. It is a wonderful and 
necessary servant and instrument of spiritual life. But 
first we must ask: “How is matter distinguished from 
spirit?” Well, speaking roughly, Matter means what 
we can see, and touch and taste and hear; what comes 
into relation with our senses, as we call them; as, for 
instance, rocks and water, air and flesh. Spirit means 
what we cannot see, nor touch, nor hear, nor taste; what 
does not come into relation with our senses; as, for in- 
stance, life and will and thought and love. Now God is 
Lord and Master of both matter and spirit. Both are 
from Him and for Him. A speck of dust floating in the 
air belongs as truly to God, and depends as utterly on 
Him (though He does not care for it so much) as the 
archangel Gabriel. The Nicene Creed, as you remember, 
puts it very clearly: “I believe in One God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible.” 

God, then, is Lord both of matter and of spirit. But 
spirit and matter are not equally important. With God, 
spirit is always supreme and matter is always secondary 
and dependent. God, indeed, made the visible world of 
matter and sustains it day by day. But He called it into 
being by His will, and keeps it in being for His purposes. 
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The sun, the planets, the ocean and the tides depend on, 
and obey, His will, of which they are the creatures and 
the instruments. 

“Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of His 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance? .. . 
Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance: behold He 
taketh up the isles as a very little thing.* 


This same supremacy of spirit over matter holds in 
the case of men and women, who as God’s children, made ~ 
in His image, have within their bodily or physical nature, 
a spiritual personality. God makes us what we are and 
gives us all we have. The bodies which we wear, our flesh 
and blood and brains and bones, all come from Him. 
The life within these bodies comes equally from Him; 
the life by which we not only eat and drink, and walk 
and talk, but by which we also love and think and will. 
And the life which inhabits and which makes use of our 
bodies is the precious thing; the jewel in the casket. 

That is why God loves us so; because we have this 
wonderful spiritual capacity or nature which He has 
given us. That is why we are of more value than many 
sparrows. That is why He spared not His own Son for 
our sakes. That is why the angels have such joy over one 
sinner that repenteth. One single child of God means 
more, and is worth more to Him, than the whole material 
universe. And this supremacy of spirit over matter is 
to be our personal rule for righteous living. The spirit 


*Isaiah 40:12, 15. 
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in us is to be the master, not the servant, of the flesh. At 
any cost of sacrifice and effort, we are to bring our 
bodies into a true subjection, into a willing and dis- 
ciplined obedience to the impulses and motives, the 
ideals, purposes and needs of spiritual life. 


We must do full justice to this supremacy of spirit 
over matter, or we shall be quite off the track in thinking 
about Sacraments. However real and important is the 
part which material things, like water, bread and wine, 
play in the sacramental life and system of the Church, it 
is all for the sake of, and because of, the spiritual life 
which is in God and comes from Him to us through 
them. 

But although matter is entirely subordinate to spirit, it 

is none the less so intimately related, so closely joined to 
spirit, that spirit is dependent upon matter. It cannot do 
without it. It cannot realize itself apart from matter. 
Spirit cannot be itself, cannot express itself, cannot live 
its life, without the use of matter. Matter doubtless is a 
means, and not the end, but it is an essential means. That 
is what I mean by saying that God uses matter for spirit- 
ual ends. He really uses it. His spiritual life and work 
and operations would not be so wonderful or so effective, 
would not be so profoundly spiritual, unless it took form 
and shape in matter. 

Matter is thus the true and proper vehicle and agent Matter the 
of spirit. There is no opposition or antagonism between Men 
them. Spirit does not become less spiritual in using Nature: 
matter. God does not have to keep aloof and apart from Creation 
matter lest He degrade and defile Himself. He has not 
compromised His spiritual nature by making suns and 
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moons and stars. He does not compromise it by hold- 
ing them in place and motion day by day. On the con- 
trary, He manifests and glorifies His spiritual perfection 
by making His creatures vocal with His praise. There 
is a wonderful and moving witness to this great office 
and function of God’s material universe running through 
the Bible. The heavens declare the glory of God; the 
roll of the thunder signifies His voice; and all the 
operations of His hands show forth His praise, the won- 
der of His wisdom and the power of His love. 


In the same way our Lord Himself constantly makes 
use of nature. He reads from it as from a book of 
revelation. No sparrow falls without Him Who feeds 
and cares for all. The flowers of the field are clothed 
by Him and are eloquent of Him. Again, in our Lord’s 
parables, the most familiar natural objects are taken as 
illustration of deep and fundamental spiritual truths. 
“Salt, light, wheat, tares, mustard-seed, leaven, pearls of 
price, the sheepfold, the vineyard, the harvest, the sun- 
set, the lightning shining from the east unto the west, all 


are pressed into the service of the Spirit. ... Earthly 
things symbolize spiritual, because they come from one 
author and are the expressions of one mind. . . . Hence 


every lower foreshadows a higher in which its meaning 


is fulfilled. ‘No chaffinch but implies the cherubim.’ ”* 


Once more in our own personal life we find this same 
principle, the sacramental principle that spirit uses and 
depends on matter, constantly at work. Perhaps the 
greatest and sublimest illustration of it is the perennial 


*Illingworth: Divine Immanence, pp. 160-161. 
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miracle of child-birth. Here is “the fundamental spirit- 
ual gift... . the necessary foundation of all others; 
the gift of the human soul, capable of all spiritual 
activities and destined for an intimate fellowship with 
God. This gift of a human soul, or personality, with all 
its tremendous possibilities for good and evil, is by God’s 
creative will, indisputably attached to material condi- 
tions.”+ Only by physical acts and processes, only 
through the instrumentality of living human bodies, is 
God’s supreme creative act, namely, the making of a 
spiritual being in His image and after His likeness, ever 
accomplished. 


As this principle is at work at our birth, so it operates 
at every stage and in every part of our experience. All 
human life, as such, is sacramental. It is made up of 
two parts, spirit and matter; soul and body. The spirit 
is the chief and the real part of me, and not the body; 
but my spirit needs my body, depends upon my body, 
could not be itself without my body. Think how my 
life depends on food. Keep food from me and [ cannot 
feel, or think, or act. Out of a piece of bread and meat 
I derive that without which I could not be at all. Each 
time I pray, and prayer is my highest spiritual function, 
my brain-cells and my nerves co-operate with incredible 
activity, as willing servants. Think of the artist, with 
his paints and brushes and his canvas; of the musician, 
with his violin or flute; of the sculptor, with his block of 
marble and his chisel. All these depend on matter to 
accomplish their spiritual purposes. Only through mat- 
ter can their spiritual genius, their spiritual ideals and 
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aspirations, come into true being, become ministers and 
centers of spiritual influence. 


So, with our closest personal relationship. “Hand- 
shaking is the sacrament of friendship and kissing the 
sacrament of love. And each expressing, also intensifies, 
the emotion which it expresses.”* Indeed, it is precisely 
here, that is in our social relationships: husband with 
wife, parent with child, friend with friend: that the 
sacramental principle comes to its fullest and most sacred 
human meaning. Social relations are the very essence of 
our life. We are momentarily and constantly dependent 
upon others for life, love, knowledge, praise and joy. 
Born into a family, a nation, a race: nurtured for, and 
trained in, a life which comes down to us from remote 
ages and enfolds and bears us on in the midst of its com- 
plex adjustments and traditions; living each day by 
drawing what we need from others and by ourselves con- 
tributing to the common life; we are set free to be our- 
selves, to take our part, because, in matter and material 
things, there is provided, by the grace of God, a medium 
by which, and by which alone, we can reach out to, and 
realize the fulness and richness of spiritual life which is 
what makes us men and women. 


So far then in regard to the sacramental principle in 
its broadest and most general aspect: it is involved in 
the warp and woof of nature; it defines and underlies 
the actual methods of God’s dealings with His whole 
creation; it is the condition of all human life. As we 
now come to consider the sacramental principle in rela- 
tion to Christianity and the Christian Church, we shall 
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find, as we should surely expect to find, that so far from 
being abrogated and cast aside, it is perfected and con- 
summated. The sacramental principle in nature pre- 
pares us for the working of the same principle in grace. 
Indeed, it reaches its perfect expression, and accom- 
plishes its most gracious and most blessed results, in and 
through the Incarnation of the Son of God. For the 
Incarnation is the supreme manifestation of the sacra- 
mental principle. It is the Sacrament of Sacraments, for 
in it God’s absolute lordship over matter, and His per- 
sonal and intimate use of matter for the accomplish- 
ment of His final spiritual purpose, the redemption of 
His children, is once and for all time established. The 
Word was made flesh, the Son of God was born and lives 
forever as the Son of Mary. God came in our flesh that 
our flesh He might redeem. That is the faith. Not only 
is it sacramental through and through, but it declares 
the sacramental principle to be the great law by which 
God is ever and always working in His love. 


Think first, of our Lord’s human nature, His human 
Body, as providing the medium and means by which God 
came into the closest possible spiritual touch and con- 
tact with His children. Christ’s life in our flesh had 
this as its chief end and glory: that it meant and means, 
as nothing else could mean, Godhead and manhood in- 
timately, yes, personally, one. His human Body was not 
a prison or a handicap, which clogged His way; which 
hampered His great end. On the contrary, it was the 
very thing He needed for His gracious purpose; the only 
thing by which He could have carried through His work. 
It was the instrument of His intercourse with men. His 
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power to heal and pardon was present and operative in 
His touch and tears and voice, His arms and hands and 
feet. Yes, and His human Body was the very sacrifice 
He offered on the Cross by which the power and reality 
of forgiveness was liberated. The very point of Christian 
faith, as we have seen, is that God in Christ has taken 
flesh, that flesh may be redeemed. 


That carries us one step farther, namely to the 
extension of the Incarnation. For this dwelling of God 
in the human flesh which God’s own Son assumed of 
Mary, this personal and historic Incarnation, was not an 
isolated fact, to be wondered at and gazed at from afar. 
It was a new beginning for all human flesh; for all men 
and women whose human flesh He had assumed. He 
came, indeed, to manifest God; to bring Him close; to 
give the most convincing and compelling evidence of 
what God is and how He loves. But He came to do much 
more than that. He came to regenerate, to recreate. 
Through His Incarnation as the Son of Mary, His divine- 
human life flows out forever into us His members: the 
members of the new Humanity, which He, the Incarnate, 
has created by His Incarnation. As we saw in my last 
lecture, the Church, the visible organism in which His 
spirit dwells and operates, the Church which is His Spirit- 
bearing Body, is quite literally the extension of His In- 
carnation. He was and is Incarnate; He lived and lives 
as man, that He may live in men and women. My own 
personal life in the Church, my life as a member of the 
Body, means that Christ’s life has come to and lives in 
me. His life which purified and perfected and im- 
mortalized the human nature which He took of Mary has, 
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by virtue of my membership, come to me and dwells in 
me. Unworthy, selfish, impure I may be, and assuredly 
am. Yet in spite of it, rather because of it, because my 
need is the motive of His love, Christ, my Incarnate 
Lord, is carrying on in me His work of Incarnation, in- 
cluding me within the range and purpose of it. As I 
have my natural life through my natural parents, and, 
back of them, through the first man Adam, who was 
ancestor of all; so I have my new spiritual life by birth 
into His family on earth, Who is the second Adam; _ by 
membership in the Church which is His Body, the means 
and instrument by which the miracle of His redeeming 
Incarnation comes to me. 


So the whole Christian life of men is sacramental. It 
is secured to them by virtue, first, of the sacramental 
Incarnation of the Son of God Who was made Son of 
Mary; and it is communicated and transmitted to them, 
actually and personally, through His sacramental Body 
of the Church. 


So at the last we come to Sacraments in the plural. The 
We have found the sacramental principle. Now we have 5acraments 
to mark its particular or special operations. And I must 
be brief. Perhaps it may strike you as strange that I am 
ending my address when, as a fact, I have only just 
reached my proper subject. But I have had a reason. 
There is, no doubt, among us a very general and a very 
painful lack of appreciation of, and of devotion to, the 
greatest of all the Church’s sacraments, namely, the Holy 
Eucharist. Our chief spiritual failures are due, I verily... 
believe, to our neglect of it, and to our scanty fai ye yi Py 
its extraordinary and unimaginable virtue. 
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failure lies, not so much in our neglect of, or disbelief in, 
the Holy Communion by itself. It lies farther back. It 
lies in our blindness to the reality of God’s sacramental 
operations. Holy Communion means so little because 
sacramental grace is so unreal. We have no measure for 
it; no real interpretation of it. The sacramental sense 
has not been fostered or developed; we are not prepared 
to discern or to receive the creative power of God’s grace 
therein conveyed. What we so surely need is, not so 
much increase of faith in Baptism or Holy Communion, 
each by and for itself, as a great revival of living faith 
in God’s sacramental laws and gifts; in the fact, that, 
verily and indeed, the Life of Christ Incarnate, the living 
Spirit of our Lord, the almighty grace of our Creator, 
reaches to us, lives in us, redeems, restores, renews us 
in sacramental ways. That is why I have dwelt so long 
upon what strictly speaking is preliminary. 

As to the different sacraments of the Church: what 
they are, what they mean, and how they differ, let me 
say two things: 

First: there seems no good reason for limiting their 
number. It is of no great importance that we should 
have a certified list of them, which may not be dimin- 
ished or increased. It seems arbitrary and mechanical, 
for instance, to insist that there are seven sacraments; 
and neither more nor less; though I know how great a 
hold the traditional list of seven sacraments has had upon 
the faith and imagination of Christian people, through 
many centuries. It also seems unbelieving and unworthy 
to say that there are only two. In fact I think that ought 
not to be said, in strict and careful truth. Rather it 
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seems much more likely that there are two hundred sacra- 
ments than only two. Of course the real point, and it is 
a most important point, in accenting and emphasizing 
Baptism and Holy Communion above all other sacra- 
ments, as our Catechism does, is because they, and they 
alone, are traceable back to the very words by which our 
Lord instituted them. And, more than this, they are the 
two sacraments which immediately bring us into, and 
relate us to, His own blessed personal and glorified hu- 
manity. By Baptism we are born again into His Body; 
become partakers of His Life, and have Him, as S. Paul 
says, “formed within us.”* In the Holy Communion we 
receive direct from Him His Body and Blood to be our 
food and drink: we feed upon Him and so our life is 
nourished and sustained. Both these great sacraments, 
therefore, are rightly exalted above the others, as the 
special, and the specially ordained, ways and means of 
personal union with our Lord. But they do not exhaust 
God’s sacramental dealings with His children in His 
Church. Rather the reverse. They make us expectant 
of sacraments and sacramental grace at every turn, in 
every corner, of His household. They create the atmos- 
phere in which we ought to live. They show us that all 
God’s gifts are sacramental: as, for instance, the Bible 
whose printed and paper pages the Spirit uses to illu- 
minate our minds, and inflame our hearts; or again, the 
preaching of His word, by sinful men; the Spirit Him- 
self taking the very sounds we preachers utter, sharpen- 
ing them to be His swords, softening them to be His con- 
solations. So with all other formal and obviously ex- 


*Galatians 4:19. 
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ternal ways and means of grace. We are on much safer 
and sounder ground if we broaden the sweep and increase 
the items of sacramental grace than if we confine and 
limit it. 

Secondly: The outward form and matter of the sacra- 
ments is a trustworthy and very eloquent guide or key 
to their inward and spiritual meaning. Not that we 
should not take pains to find out all we can about them; 
to read and think; to penetrate as deeply as we may 
into their unfathomable meaning. That, of course, is 
our duty. As we grow in knowledge, so we may grow 
in grace. But, after all, one of the glories of the sacra- 
ments, perhaps the chief of all their glories, is their 
extreme simplicity. They are as plain in meaning as 
they are powerful in life. They bear their essential truth 
and purpose on the surface. Their outward forms are 
object lessons. 

Baptism means cleansing. Think of the ministry of 
water in purging and purifying. Think of your own ex- 
perience of it, with plates and dishes; with hands, and 
face, and feet. Think of the difference before and after 
washing. It is, is it not? vivid and quite familiar. Well, 
that is what Christ does for the soul in Baptism; that is 
what only Christ can do, what cannot be done unless He 
does it. There lies the heart of the doctrine of Baptism, 
of the regenerating washing by water and the Holy Spirit. 

Confirmation, in like manner, is not only conveyed, 
but also signified, by the Laying on of Hands. The very 
human gesture of benediction tells the story of the inner 
blessing given by the Spirit: service asked, mission given, 
strength imparted. The inner life is equipped and forti- 
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fied by the sevenfold gifts of grace, which yet are one in 
the Person and Presence of the Sanctifier, Who is given 
by the Laying on of Hands.* 


So with the Holy Communion. It is, indeed, the center 
and focus of all Christian truth and grace, with bewild- 
ering depths and varieties of meaning. Yet the symbol- Communion 
ism of the broken bread and the poured out wine gives 
us the final and essential clue. I cannot think that the 
characteristic or distinctive thing about the Communion 
is found simply in the Presence of Christ, though of 
course without His Presence there would be no sacrament. 
Rather what distinguishes the sacrament is the object of 
His coming, the purpose of His presence. Christ is 
present, thanks be to His Name, wherever and whenever 
His people need Him, and present always to answer fully 
their need. But in the Eucharist He is present, as no 
where else, to be our food; to impart, to communicate 
His own glorified and crucified humanity wherein lies 
our only hope of pardon and our sure hold on life. In 
the Holy Communion there is sacrifice, in its full mean- 
ing; and fellowship as well. But the chief thing, the 
thing that makes it what it is, is that, then and there, the 
present Lord gives us His Body and His Blood for our 
eternal life. 

So the signs signify the grace imparted. The means 
which God uses to convey, are, at the same time, the signs 
which He uses to instruct. 

Let me sum up once more. The great principle, or 
law, that God freely uses matter for spiritual purposes, 


See the short appendix on Confirmation, where the subject is 
more fully dealt with. 
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has its most perfect application in those gifts of grace, 
given to us in consequence of the Incarnation, and by 
virtue of membership in the Church, which are conveyed 
by definite material ways and means, which by their out- 
ward appearance teach us their inward meaning. 


Brethren, certainly there is much here to stir our 
consciences to stronger and more living faith, and our 
wills to more strenuous obedience. God has provided. 
very bountifully of the riches of His grace. He has 
brought His provision very close. He has spread His 
table in our sight. Shall we not appropriate what He 
has put so graciously and so easily within our reach, 
that the fulness of our sacramental privilege and oppor- 
tunity may be realized and reflected in our fulness of 
service and devotion? 
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IV 
The Ministry 


I want to consider the Ministry under five heads, as 
follows: its Nature, its Function, its Origin, its Develop- 
ment, its Scope. I hope in this way to approach it in a 
scientific and detached spirit, facing facts as well as 
taking account of principles; putting aside as much as 
possible not only the prejudices, but the very atmos- 
phere of controversy. This method also has the advant- 
age of bringing our thought and investigation to a con- 
clusion which will be both personal and practical. The 
theory of Ministry will be kept in close contact with its 
practice. 


I 


It is the nature of Ministry to be related to a church The Nature 
or congregation. Minister is a relative term, like father Monee 
or king. It gets its meaning from a relation which it 
bears. It is definable only in terms of such relation. 

God Himself cannot make a man a father except by giv- 
ing him a child. In like manner a king implies a king- 
dom. So when one hears of ministry one thinks at once 
of church. This is the more evident when one uses the 
different names or titles of ministers, as for instance, 
bishop, priest, deacon, pastor. These are evidently names 
of offices. So with every kind of ministers, and with all 
ministry. Ministry is related to a group, or church, or 
congregation of people, in behalf of which it acts or 
functions. A minister may be related to any kind of a 
church or congregation: local, or universal: congrega- 
tional or papal; he may be given his status or position 
as minister in any kind of way: by formal ordination, 
episcopal or otherwise: by popular recognition or ac- 
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ceptance: by voluntary pledges of support; he may be 
authorized, or expected, to perform any kind of duty or 
service in behalf of his people; in any case, and in all 
cases, office in, service of, relation to the church or con- 
gregation is the characteristic thing or differentia of 
ministry. It is the nature of ministry to be related to a 
church. 


Ministry therefore describes not a personal and in- 
dividual, but an official status. We speak, and speak 
rightly, of God as calling men to be ministers. But there 
are two things involved in such a call. There is the 
personal call of God to the man, that he should put his 
life into God’s hands; then there is the mission to the 
ministry, the actual disposition of the man’s life accord- 
ing to God’s will. God, Himself, as in the case of father- 
hood, cannot make a man a minister except by giving 
him to, or setting him in, a church. The minister, with 
his call from God, acts or functions in a given and 
defined capacity in the congregation, and so receives his 
name or title. 


Now this involves what is commonly called the priestly 
or sacerdotal principle. In religion, as in all other in- 
terests and activities of human life, some act for others 
in a representative or ministerial capacity. “God does 
not give His gifts equally to all, but specially to a few, 
that they may use them for the good of the whole.”* 
That is the theological way of putting it. But, quite 
apart from theology, it is the simplest, and the basic fact 
in social life. Our social fabric is built up on this prin- 
ciple or law. The division of labor, the balance of 


*W. Lock in Lux Mundi, p. 369. 
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trade, the processes of government, are all applications 
and illustrations of it. So in art, in education, in all 
learned and technical professions, the ministry of the 
expert, or the specialist, in and for the whole community, 
is precisely analogous to the part and function of the 
minister of religion. 

In a true sense a physician among his patients is the 
priest of their bodily or physical health. His lifework 
is found in helping men to, and in keeping them in, 
sound physical condition. Just in the same way any 
minister in any congregation is the priest of the spiritual 
well-being of his people. However he may use his art, 
whatever methods he may employ, he belongs to a sacer- 
dotal or priestly class or group, ministering to men and 
women in things pertaining to God and their souls’ 
health. 

It is very often said that each man has “the sacred The Right of 
right of immediate access to God.” I am not sure just Nowe 
what is meant by this. The word and the idea speak 
much more loudly of the Eighteenth Century than of the 
First. In the New Testament a great deal is said of the 
wrongs which men have done, and of the righteousness 
they ought to do. But very little room is left for rights. 
Our Lord warns us that if we come to God’s altar with a 
gift, and there remember that our brother has something 
against us, we must leave our gift without offering it, 
until we have first been reconciled. This suggests that 
whatever “rights of immediate access” we may have, we 
are likely to lose them if we are not careful. 

It would seem more reasonable and more Christian to 
treat this matter of “immediate access” to God not as a 
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question of right, but simply as a question of fact. A 
hungry man would not be much interested in his “right 
of immediate access” to food. A man who had lost his 
way would not prize very highly his “right of immediate 
access” to his home. Of course what they want is “im- 
mediate access,” to food, in the one case, to home in the 
other. But the exciting and moving question in each 
case is: “Can he get what he wants? has he the means, 
the knowledge, the capacity?” 

Surely a guide who leads the lost man to his home is 
not getting between him and his home. He is simply 
getting him home. A false guide might, indeed, be an 
obstacle. He might lead him even further from home 
than he was to start with. But a good guide would give 
him “immediate access;” would help him to his rights, 
if he has them; any how, would get him home. So with 
a hungry man. If a friend came in with food, and cooked 
it and gave it to him, he would not be getting between 
the man and the satisfaction of his hunger. He would be 
giving him “immediate access” to food. A bad cook 
might poison the food to be sure, and so cut the man off 
from access to food for ever after. But the act of pro- 
viding food for his hunger hardly seems to be interfer- 
ing with the man’s right to eat. 


Just so in religion. Priests (however you define priest- 
hood) do not, unless they are unworthy charlatans, pre- 
vent access to God. On the contrary, they are ordained, 
trained, set apart, employed and trusted to minister access 
to God to those in need of it, and to rouse the need of it 
in those who do not realize their need. 

Take any illustration or instance which you please. 
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Life is quite full of them. Sometimes inanimate nature 
plays the part of priest: 


“Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell ... . 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears.”’* 


Or it may be the death of a Christian child which moves 
an unbelieving father to conversion. The sermon of an 
evangelist, the singing of a hymn, or, to take more typical 
and “professional” instances, the making of a confession, 
or the receiving of the Holy Communion: any and all 
of these may be, as they have been in innumerable in- 
stances, the turning point at which, the very means by 
which, a lost child of God turns to his Father. It is quite 
impossible to escape the idea and experience of “imme- 
diate access” mediated by instruments or agents. What 
“immediate access” means is not access without help, but 
simply direct, actual, personal and conscious contact with 
the object of desire. It is only in very rare instances that 
any one reaches such contact without help. And there 
seems no reason to think that to gain access without help 
is a better or more worthy experience than to help, and 
to be helped by, our brethren, unless one deliberately 
prefers pride to humility. Certainly Ged’s judgment, 
as declared by Christ, runs just the other way, and the 
Christian Church has consistently held to the belief that 
in providing and authorizing the ministry of spiritual 
specialists, she was following not only the mind and will 
of Christ, but the deepest instinct of humanity. It is this 
priestly or sacerdotal principle, in whatever form it finds 


*Browning: Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 
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its application, which explains and justifies the minister 
in the congregation, the ministry in the Church. Of 
course notoriously this has been and is abused, just as all 
precious and fundamental things have been and are 
abused—like fatherhood and friendship. But let us avoid 
the crowning folly of thinking that because things have 
been abused therefore their usefulness has been destroyed, 
and God’s purpose in them brought to nought. The pas- 
sion of our protest against the abuse of ministry and 
priesthood is really justified only by our passionate 
attachment to the holy thing which has been defiled. We 
don’t think of letting a murderer kill, along with his 
victims, our love for them; or a burglar destroy the 
value of our jewels by stealing them. 


So then the relation to a church of some sort is ‘what 
makes a man a minister, and as a minister he is an 
official of the church and belongs to a priestly* or sacer- 
dotal class whose calling and duty is to help men to a 
life of personal relation to God. That is why the Church 
has ministers. That is why God gives ministers to 
churches. 


*A priest is often defined as “one who offers sacrifices for the 
people.” This is like defining an engineer as “one who builds 
bridges.” To build bridges, one must be an engineer. But en- 
gineers do other things as well. So with priests. Assuming that 
to offer sacrifices (of some sort) for the people is an essential 
part of priestly work, it is obviously true, not that a man is a 
priest because he offers sacrifices, but that he offers sacrifices be- 
cause he is a priest. The fact that the sacrifices he offers (and 
all the other religious functions he performs) are for the people 
is what gives him priestly character. 
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II. 


The nature of the Ministry then, that which makes it The Function 
what it is, is found in its relation to the Church. As a oe 
consequence of this, the function of the Ministry, the = 
actual thing, or things, which it does, the part which it 
plays, its authority and its responsibility, depend upon 
the functions of the church to which it is related. What 
the Ministry does in, and for, the church, must be in line 
with, and expressive of, the church’s proper life and 
work. The part must serve the whole. The Ministry 
must serve the Church in general and in particular, help- 
ing the Church’s whole life and purpose, and doing this 
in definite and concrete ways. 


The case is precisely parallel in all associations and 
societies of whatever kind. Every agent or official of a 
company or institution works under the charter of the 
company, furthering its general purpose and aims. If it 
be a bank, for instance, president, treasurer, cashier and 
watchman, are, each and all, engaged in banking, though 
each has separate and distinct responsibilities. Just so 
with the Church and its Ministry. The thing for which 
the Church exists is the thing for which the Church has 
ministers. The function of the Ministry is therefore 
derivative, and not originative. Ministers are the 
Church’s helpers in her work and towards her goal. “The 
principle of the Ministry . . . must be related directly 
to the principle of the Church.”* I want to press this 
point very earnestly upon your thought. I do not doubt 
that all of you will agree to the proposition thus plainly 


*Kinsman: Principles of Anglicanism, p. 108. 
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stated. For to face it fairly means, I think, to find it 
quite self-evident. But I do very much doubt whether 
all of us have really faced its consequences. 


One very often hears or reads debates about the Chris- 
tian Ministry in which the debaters seem entirely un- 
conscious that the Church’s nature and function are in 
any way involved in their debates. The Ministry is 
taken and treated entirely out of its context, or rather 
each debater sets it in a different context. Then the argu- 
ment goes on, of course, quite uselessly and blindly, be- 
cause the minds of the debaters have never met and 
there is no least chance of mutual understanding. The 
question of “validity,” i. e., what is necessary for a valid 
ministry, for instance, is taken up without regard to that 
which, in the interests of the Church, is to be “validated.” 
Or the question of “jurisdiction” is discussed without 
thought of what the idea of “jurisdiction” means in its 
relation to the Church, or what purposes it may be sup- 
posed to serve. 


Suppose I were to compare, or relate, the circulation 
of the blood in my body, with the circulation of the 
“best seller” of the month, you would rightly think me 
utterly illogical and foolish. It might, indeed, be inter- 
esting to compare the circulation of my blood in two or 
more members of my body; or the circulation of the 
“best seller” (which is sure to be fiction) with that of 
the latest book of Anglican theology. But one can’t com- 
pare or relate things which have no common term, no 
actual point of contact. Yet many of us are showing 
precisely this kind of folly in debating the functions of 
the Ministry before we have agreed upon the functions 
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of the Church. That is why I would lay great emphasis 
upon this obvious and crucial point, for I believe that 
here lies the real heart of our present problem and 
responsibility, namely, to come to clear and decisive 
terms with our doctrine of the Church. Until we have 
done that, we can have no doctrine of the Ministry. This 
is precisely what we have not done. Hence most of our 
stringent and divisive controversies. Therefore I would 
urge it on you as a very present and pressing obligation, 
for your own sake, for the Church’s sake, and for the 
world’s sake. For the world, both the heathen and the 
nominally Christian world, as it waits to hear the Chris- 
tian message in these days, waits especially to hear the 
news of the new life flowing through the Body to the 
members. And unless we tell it to them, I know not 
who will be God’s messengers. 


I have recently taken occasion to set forth, to the best 
of my ability, my understanding of the function of the 
Christian Church in the Christian plan for men’s salva- 
tion. It was my theme in my address to the Diocesan 
Convention of 1913, and again in the second address of 
this present series. Nothing would be gained by any 
lengthy repetition here. There are two main theories: 
On the one hand, that of a human organization, for the 
propagation of ideas or teaching, and for brotherly en- 
couragement in good living: on the other, that of a divine 
organism for the communication of the life (the vital 
principle or grace) of our Incarnate Lord to every mem- 
ber of the Church which is His Body, by virtue of visible 
incorporation and visible means of sustenance after in- 
corporation. The first is chiefly and emphatically in- 
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tellectual and educational. The second, in the same way, 
is mystical and sacramental. These two views do not 
necessarily exclude each other. That is to say, the second 
view—the mystical and sacramental view—makes hos- 
pitable room and place for the first. The Church as the 
mystical and visible Body of Christ, is of necessity both 
a teaching and a morally stimulating agency. But the 
first view does not imply the second; does not, indeed, 
even suggest the second. Many of those who hold it, 
quite definitely sharpen and define their position by 
denying and even ridiculing the mystical and sacramental 
view. It is therefore, just at this point, that I think our 
chief responsibility rests, of bearing loving, patient and 
painstaking witness; thinking it out before we give it 
out; thinking it through that we may teach it thoroughly. 

For I assume two things: first, that, for us holding to 
the Creeds, the Prayer Book and our ancient heritage, 
“as this Church has received the same,” the mystical and 
sacramental view of the Church of Christ is part and 
parcel of the faith which we are bound to believe no less 
by Confirmation than by Ordination: and secondly, that, 
while there may be among us a considerable lack of 
realization, there is not, and may not be, a refusal of 
belief in this article of our faith. 


With this assumption, I return to my proper subject. 
It is clear then that the function of the Ministry is drawn 
from, found in, defined by, this functioning of the whole 
Body of Christ in mediating, distributing and sustaining 
the life of Christ Incarnate to those for whom He died, 
in whom He wills to live. As the Church, in our belief 
in it, is not an aspiration after the Kingdom of God, but 
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an expression of that Kingdom, so the Ministers of the 
Church will be ministers of life, stewards of mysteries, 
workers, not only in word but, characteristically, in 
power. 


I cannot develop it in detail. I perhaps can most 
clearly sum it up by calling the chief mark of our min- 
istry, sacramental. By which I mean, not simply that it 
is chiefly and best occupied in ministering the particular 
sacraments of the Gospel (though, of course, this is the 
characteristic official privilege and proof of external 
priestly commission by the Church), but rather that 
every item of our ministry is sacramental, all our out- 
ward functioning for our people is by Christ taken up 
into, and made effective for, His inward ministry of 
grace. It seems to me a limping and incoherent theology 
that contrasts and even opposes (as is not uncommon), 
reading the Scriptures, preaching, leading the prayers, 
visiting the sick, dealing with the penitent, the sorrowful 
and the tempted, on the one hand, with the administra- 
tion of Baptism and the Celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion upon the other. Rather all belong closely to- 
gether. All are parts of the same faith and ministry. 
All are used by the same Lord and used by Him in the 
same way. I believe, because of His most sure word and 
promise, that my act of Baptism is accepted by Him, 
blessed by Him; yes, really done by Him, and filled 
full with His own regenerating grace. So I believe that 
my act of celebrating the Eucharist for His people is 
accepted by Him, and made effective by Him; yes, that 
it is really He that consecrates the elements and gives 
through them His Body and Blood. And so, by reason 
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of this most sure faith, I believe that the printed pages 
of the Holy Bible, made vocal by my voice, in the 
Church, or by the sick bed, are also made the vehicle 
and channel of His grace; and that, even when I preach, 
ignorant, self-conscious, stammering in utterance, preju- 
diced in thought, none the less His grace is sufficient 
and His Presence real enough, to teach His truth through 
me and to perfect His praise in me. And so in every 
detail of the Church’s ministry. The vitalizing, renew- 
ing, absolving, sanctifying life of Jesus the Lord which 
dwells in and operates through the Church which is His 
Body, defines and glorifies the function of that Body’s 
ministry in all its operations. The sacramental Church 
functions through a sacramental Ministry. 


Il. 


At this point I come to what is felt to be the most 
controversial part of my whole subject, and come to it 
with little space or time left to consider it. Yet it is of 
set purpose that I have been so full on what has gone 
before and shall be so brief on what is left. For my 
chief point is that controversy must be fruitless unless 
it has the proper background, unless all ‘previous ques- 
tions’ have been cleared away. The surest, indeed the 
only path of approach to the solution of problems of the 
Ministry, is one that leads directly and clearly from the 
sure knowledge and appreciation of its function in rela- 
tion to the function of the Church. 


Particularly is this true in relation to the problem of 
its origin. The one word which in our creeds and form- 
ularies stands for the origin of the Church’s Ministry is 
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the word “Apostolic,” and “Apostolic” carries with it 
the implication that what is Apostolic is in accordance 
with the mind of Christ. For that is the real point in 
connection with all Christian origins. Christ must be the 
Author of everything that rightly bears His Name. That 
is assumed. The only possible question is: how are we 
to read history that we may find the mind of Christ? To 
call anything “historic” thereby meaning that it has a 
genuine claim to be considered Christian (as for example 
the historic creed, the historic ministry, or the historic 
episcopate), does not mean simply that it, as a fact, has 
played a part in Christian history, but that its place and 
part in history represents and expresses Christ’s will as 
He governs and disposes history. For a Christian any- 
thing which, being historic, is held to be authoritative, is 
something which through history can be traced back to 
Christ. So in saying that what is Apostolic is author- 
itative we can only mean that Christ gave authority to 
the Apostles and that, in following them, we follow Him. 

Hence the significance for us of what Moberly calls 
the “background of apostolate” in the New Testament. 
Let me quote one sentence from him as a sort of “locus 
classicus” in summarizing the New Testament on this 
point: 

“In the history and government and development of 
the Church everything depends upon the apostolate; 
everything emanates from the apostolate; nothing comes 
into existence on a basis independent of the apostolate; 
the apostolate is throughout the assumed condition which 
lies behind as the basis and background of everything.”* 


*R. C. Moberly: Ministerial Priesthood, Chapter V, p. 135. 
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Now this is precisely what one would expect to be the 
case on the hypothesis that the Church, in its corporate 
life, is, and was created as, a divine organism, to which 
the life of the Holy Spirit is imparted in and through 
regular, definite and outward ways. And that being 
granted, every member of the Body, especially those min- 
isterial organs of the Body on which the proper function- 
ing of the whole depends, must be set in its place, and 
sustained in its contribution to the common life by the 
power from above which made and keeps the whole. To 
say that the official ministry of the organic Body is 
Apostolic, is surely to mean that Christ gave power from 
above to the Apostles to set ministers in that Body, as 
He Himself in the first place had set them to be ministers. 
The point is simply that if the Church is a divine society, 
truly organic in its nature, and if the Church’s ministry 
is essential to its life (i.e., if it must have ministerial 
organs in order that it may function properly as an 
organism), then not only the Body as a whole is His 
creative work, but those necessary organs are likewise 
His creation, and the government of the Church, the 
interaction of its parts, the division of its labors and 
responsibilities, have therefore His direct and personal 
sanction. The act of ordination, however exercised, be- 
comes a creative act of Christ. It may have, and indeed 
must have, its natural and human side. The subjective 
response of the individual, the “personal call” as we 
name it: the selection of persons deemed fit upon ex- 
amination: the marking out or assigning of the places, 
spheres, and details of the work to be given: the needs 
and exigencies and opportunities that from time to time 
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present themselves: all these, of course, are natural and 
human elements. But the ordaining of the Church’s 
ministers is comparable only to the setting of a living 
organ in a living organism, and that is divine creative 
work. If, as we believe, this was given, and given only, 
by Christ to the Apostles, then the origin of the Church’s 
ministry is found in them. 


Some measured words from Spens seem worth quoting 
in conclusion: 


“The Church becomes an adequate expression (as 
contrasted to an aspiration) if, but only if, our Lord 
instituted an authoritative ministry .... Not only is 
its bestowal asserted in the Gospels, but its exercise is 
displayed in the Acts and Epistles . . . Once Apostolic 
inspiration is . . . . conceded, clear Apostolic practice 
in matters of principle very probably attests the divine 
will: and their exercise of the ministry of authority 
creates a presumption of its accordance with the mind 
of Christ.”* 


IV. 
Next as to the development or evolution of the Church’s The 
ministry. To save time I will merely indicate a few we 


successive points which should I think control and direct Ministry 
our thought in reaching right conclusions. 


Ve 


The facts of history, as such, that is the facts con- 
sidered merely as events recorded and established by 
contemporaneous evidence, are not, and, in the nature 
of the case cannot be, sufficient by themselves to prove 


*Will Spens: Belief and Practice, pp. 211, 212. 
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or disprove the reality of hereditary and continuous 
transmission of divine authority in ministry from the 
Apostles to and through their successors. If such trans- 
mission is held, on other grounds, antecedently improb- 
able if not impossible, then the facts of recorded history, 
particularly in the second and third centuries, will not 
demonstrate or establish it. It cannot be proved, in the 
vulgar sense of proof. On the other hand, if such trans- 
mission is held not only congruous with, but in a real 
sense essential to the function and mission of the Church, 
then the facts of history will be found to fall in easily 
and naturally to illustrate and substantiate it. Hence, 
in this hottest place of controversy, the debate is really, 
not between contradictory or irreconcilable facts of 
history, but between views or presuppositions, not so 
much as to the ministry considered by itself, but rather 
as to its context in the plan and purpose of our Lord 
and in the life of the Church. The divergence of view 
which marks so much of our contemporary discussion in 
regard to “Apostolic Succession” is really a divergence 
of view in regard to the nature and function of the 


Church. 
Dep 


Too much has been made of bishops; or, rather too 
much isolated stress has been laid upon them. I mean 
this very seriously. It has been pointed out, I think 
with entire truth and justice, that in the Lambeth- 
Chicago Quadrilateral the four points laid down as the 
basis for reunion—the Bible, the Creeds, the Sacraments, 
the Historic Episcopate—are not all of them strictly co- 
ordinate. Bible, Creeds and Sacraments may be fairly 
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taken as co-ordinate, but Historic Episcopate belongs 
properly, not as a point or heading co-ordinate with the 
first three, but rather as a swb-head under some such title 
as “Apostolic Ministry in the Organic Church.” In other 
words, the thing which is essential is the Church’s con- 
tinuity of life. As the Church’s life is sacramental, its 
continuity must be sacramentally secured. Suppose each 
several link in the Apostolic Succession through the 
Episcopate, from our Lord’s appointment of the Twelve 
to our own day, were definitely and indisputably pre- 
served and certified with the complete record of names, 
dates and places: the proved fact of succession would, 
by itself, mean nothing. Its real and practical value 
would depend entirely upon what, by the external suc- 
cession, is secured. As in an electric circuit, the un- 
broken contact between one pole and the other is of im- 
portance, not for its own sake, but in order that the 
current may pass freely and be available for the pur- 
poses of our life: as the punctual adherence of railway 
trains to their time schedules, especially at junction 
points, is desirable, not in order that trains may meet but 
that passengers and freight may reach their appropriate 
destinations without loss or delay, so succession in 
Apostolic office is purely for the sake of the continuity 
of the Church’s spiritual life. A recent and careful 
writer, already quoted, says: “The Historic Episcopate, 
and an episcopally ordained ministry is, as a matter of 
history, the sole organ of Church government which has 
evolved with continuous sanction from the Apostolic 
government.”* He notes that even so radical a critic as 


*Will Spens: Belief and Practice, pp. 217, 218. 
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Dr. Harnack would willingly concede this, and one is 
safe in saying that all reasonable scholarship would 
accept such a statement as historically fair. But, by it- 
self, such a statement or conclusion involves nothing and 
leads nowhere. Bishops are not at all to be considered 
as the end or goal of an evolutionary process; as the 
last word, so to say, in ministry. On the contrary, the 
real evolution is that of the Spirit-bearing Body, growing 
into and maintaining itself in the fulness of its life; 
one and the same from age to age, while through all the 
ages it progressively realizes and fulfils the plans and 
purposes of its divine Lord and Head. The essential 
ministerial organs are the priests (or presbyters, if you 
prefer). Asa priest, each bishop has his share and part. 
Bishops, as such, find and discharge their function in 
securing the Body in its continuous sacramental life by 
giving to the Body or setting in the Body, ministers with 
Apostolic sanction; ministers who shall be enabled, ac- 
cording to Christ’s will and faithful promise, to act as 
stewards over His household, giving to each his portion 
of meat in due season. 


3. 


The distinction between esse and bene esse—that is, 
between what is necessary or essential and what is advis- 
able or beneficial—may have some value and significance 
in certain contexts, but on the whole and in the long run 
is mischievous rather than helpful. For it is very likely 
to lead to serious misconceptions. It almost inevitably 
suggests the notion that God deals in luxuries as well as 
in necessities; that there are, so to say, parlor-cars even 
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on spiritual trains; that the King in governing His King- 
dom has His favorites among His subjects and is willing 
that some should have advantages which others lack. 
The view that there are things, like the episcopate for 
instance, which are desirable adjuncts or ornaments to 
something else which is essential Christianity “very easily 
makes room for the unworthy and undemocratic notion 
that some Christians possess a dignity or advantage of 
station, a real gift from Christ, which is not only denied 
to others but which they are not in need of.” This would 
be bad enough but there is even worse. For this prin- 
ciple of bene esse as distinct from esse sometimes is 
found to suggest that a minimum of salvation is sufficient; 
that the thing of chief importance is to be secured against 
loss of penalty on the easiest and most agreeable terms; 
that it is possible to have more grace and help from God 
than is necessary or even perhaps desirable. We are 
surely on much safer and I think on much more Chris- 
tian ground in seeking for and holding to everything 
and anything which has behind it and in it Divine 
sanction; in giving to and claiming for, every clear and 
central item of Apostolic Christianity a universal validity 
and obligation. The true meaning of the word “neces- 
sity” on the lips of a believing Christian is not “some- 
thing without which I shall be in danger” but rather “any 
and all of those things which God has prepared for those 
that love Him.” God is not bound by His own laws. 
Laws are but the records of His faithfulness. They do 
not hamper or qualify His freedom. That is the real 
and all sufficient safeguard against pride and narrow- 
ness. But on the other hand every clear indication of 
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His will in ordering and administering His Kingdom is 
a gracious benefit of love, meant equally for all His 
children. Each link in the whole chain, each part of the 
whole plan, is to make our common way more clear, our 
unity more close, our growth more sure and our joy more 
full. “Esse” must carry with it and imply “bene esse,” 
because it is of the “esse” of God to love, not with limi- 
tations and in partiality, but all in all, passing our 
comprehension. 


V. 


Finally, consider the breadth or scope of such a min- 
istry. By it and through it the undiminished gift of 
God’s grace is securely conveyed to, and made freely and 
impartially available for, all men in all the world 
through all the ages. That is the purpose and the pro- 
gramme of the Apostolic ministry which is set in the 
Church by Christ’s appointment. Of course it follows a 
definite plan and order. It had a definite beginning and 
has had a continuous historical development. It is the 
ministry of an ordered, coherent and continuous social 
life, of a human and visible society. That is its very 
point. That is what makes it actually effective in its 
operation. Because it is regulated and ordered, therefore 
it is secure and trustworthy. Its regularity is the sign 
and pledge of its validity. It is as valid now as it was at 
the beginning. It is as efficacious for a Chinese coolie 
in the twentieth century as it was for a run-away slave in 
the first, or for a Russian emperor in the eleventh. This 
unfailing potency of operation, this entirely democratic 
inclusiveness of blessing, is due to the very regularity 
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and order by which the Apostolic ministry has conserved 
the treasure and the trust committed to it for the edifica- 
tion of the Church. The Apostolic ministry is universal, 
it is “always, everywhere and for all,” just because it is 
regular and ordered. 


Yet there are found men who criticize and condemn 
the Apostolic ministry as exclusive; who say that it con- 
fines and limits the love and grace of God and that it is 
therefore unworthy of, and inconsistent with, the Gospel. 
Surely it were as reasonable to say that it is unworthy 
of, and inconsistent with, the Gospel that there should 
be a Bible, on the ground that the making and setting 
forth of an authoritative record of God’s revelation con- 
fines and limits the love and grace of God to those who 
happen to have copies of the record. Plainly the record 
of the revelation has been made, not to keep it back from 
men, but to bring it easily within the reach of all. 
Plainly the Church has carefully chosen and certified 
her canon of Holy Scripture, incorporating certain writ- 
ings and rejecting others, in order that those who read 
may be sure they are reading what is true. The Bible 
may be withheld from men, as it has been in the past: 
the Bible may lie dusty and unopened on our shelves, as 
it does now: but could anything be more unreasonable 
and untrue than to think of this written record of the 
Bible as concealing and confining the truth which it con- 
tains? So with the Apostolic ministry. It is exclusive, 
but it is so, not that it may shut out men from the re- 
ception of God’s truth and grace, but that it may shut 
out the possibility of any one’s receiving anything else 
or less than the whole truth and the whole grace which 
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God has given for all. Its exclusiveness is solely for the 
sake of its inclusiveness. 


It is, after all, a question of, a problem in, distribu- 
tion. Given any article or product of great potential 
value to a community, like water, milk, potatoes, elec- 
tricity, the most devoted and unselfish public servant 
desiring to get these products to the people, in order 
that their potential value might become practical, would 
first of all devise a plan or system of distribution, and 
then make his system as efficient, as regular, as punctual, 
as reasonable as he could. The products, on the one 
hand, must be conserved. There must be no waste or 
deterioration. On the other hand, the people must be 
reached. There must be no discrimination, no partiality, 
no gain made of their need, no adulteration of the goods 
delivered. Plainly in all such cases, system, regularity, 
order, method, is quite essential for bringing the supply 
to the demand, and the more adequate the system, the 
more closely it approaches the ideal, the more exclusive 
it is of all other less efficient systems, the more inclusively 
are all the people served. 


We must try once for all to get rid of the delusion 
that law and order are the contradictories of love and 
liberty. Order is “heaven’s first law” simply because 
order means a secure regularity of operation by which 
God’s loving will effects its loving purpose. Law is no 
threat against our rights and liberties. It is the pledge 
and means of our protection and security. This holds, 
and holds equally, in the earthly state and in the heavenly 
kingdom. Law has been rightly called the foundation of 
democracy. So too God’s law in governing His people 
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in His Church is the proof and sign of His unswerving 
faithfulness, of His good-will extended with perfect im- 
partiality “unto this last.” Men in the Apostolic min- 
istry of the Church may indeed be faithless in their 
stewardship, recreant to their trust, proud, narrow, in- 
tolerant and indolent. Doubtless they have been so, and 
are so still, and the shame and wrong of it are beyond 
human words. We know “the greatness of the fault and 
also the horrible punishment that will ensue.” But it 
were the devil’s own argument which would infer that, 
by the sins and wickedness of men, the Church’s Apos- 
tolic ministry had been discredited and compromised. 
As God means it, and employs it, one of its greatest 
glories is precisely in its breadth and scope: its wide 
embrace: its long unbroken reach: its undiminished 
power: its adequacy to meet and satisfy, by God’s 
appointment, on equal terms, with equal blessing, the 
spiritual needs of all men everywhere. “No man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me.” That would be a hard say- 
ing, disheartening and discouraging unless it meant not 
only that the Father wills all men to come, but also that 
He, by Whom alone access is possible, is instantly and 
always close at hand to restore and reconcile. The 
Apostolic ministry in the Apostolic Church is broad with 
this very breadth of Christ’s inclusiveness. Each min- 
ister so commissioned and ordained is the ambassador of 
Christ to the whole world, a steward of the mysteries of 
His redemption and salvation for all He died and lives 
to save. How strange that men should think of this, 
or make of this, a ground of pride and boasting! How 
doubly strange that any one should fancy it narrow and 
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confined! How strangest of all that God should so far 
condescend to us His weak and erring children, and so 
wonderfully trust us to whom He has committed the 
ministry of reconciliation! 


“For these so great benefits of thy eternal goodness 
. we render unto thee most hearty thanks, we praise 
and worship thee; and we humbly beseech thee, by the 
same thy blessed Son, to grant unto all which either here 
or elsewhere call upon thy holy Name, that we may con- 
tinue to show ourselves thankful unto thee for these and 
all thy other benefits; and that we may daily increase 
and go forward in the knowledge and faith of thee and 
thy Son, by the Holy Spirit. So that . . . thy holy 
Name may be forever glorified and thy blessed kingdom 
enlarged; through the same thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who liveth and reigneth with thee in the unity of 
the same Holy Spirit, world without end. AMEN. 
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The Laying On of Hands 


(Reprinted from “The Church News” of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, Feb., 1916) 
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Recent local controversy in regard to Confirmation, or 
the Laying on of Hands, has reached beyond the par- 
ticular occasion that gave rise to it. The question 
actually raised as to what would, or what would not, be 
involved by the Laying on of Hands under unusual cir- 
cumstances (i. e., on men not in a definite relation to the 
parochial life or organization of the Episcopal Church) 
has inevitably raised the deeper question: namely, what 
is meant, or involved, by Confirmation when given under 
the quite ordinary circumstances, in the usual or normal 
life of the Church? If there has been difficulty felt in 
answering the first question, this difficulty evidently 
comes from the lack of clearness or certainty in regard 
to the second. If we are not clear as to the usual or 
normal meaning of Confirmation, we are bound to be 
very much confused in judging of it in an abnormal 
case. Both for our Clergy and Laity alike it seems there- 
fore worth while to indicate certain lines of approach to, 
and thought about Confirmation, which may tend to 
clarify and deepen our convictions. 


tb 


First, we need to have a clear and vivid notion of 
what Confirmation was, and meant, in Apostolic days, 
t.e., of what the New Testament record or witness is. 
This may be outlined as follows: 


(1) The Gift of the Holy Spirit to the Church, 
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and to the individual, is the characteristic thing (or 
“differentia,”) of Apostolic Christianity. “The Gift of 
the Spirit makes the Christian.” It is the fulfilment of 
God’s purpose of love to men in Jesus Christ. “Having 
received the Spirit in His human nature, as soon as He 
is exalted to the Father’s right hand and glorified, Jesus, 
the Son of God, pours forth the Spirit upon the Church.” 
So He promised. For this He told them to wait expect- 
antly. What He promised, that He fulfilled. The Spirit 
communicates the “manifold gifts” of the grace of God; 
reveals the meaning of the Incarnation; increases the 
Disciples’ faith; makes real the fellowship of men with 
God and with each other. The Book of Acts has been 
rightly called “The Gospel of the Holy Ghost.” This 
emphasis and witness is sustained and implied in all the 
Apostolic writings. 


(2) This gift of the Holy Spirit was given origi- 
nally at Pentecost, and in certain later cases, imme- 
diately (i.e., without direct human agency), and was 
attended by extraordinary or “miraculous” outward 
signs. But, even from the first, there is no suggestion 
that extraordinary and unexpected ways and means are 
the best or most desirable, or that “miraculous signs” 
are of the essence of the gift. In the case of Cornelius 
S. Peter urges Baptism, even though without Baptism, 
or any external form, Cornelius had already received 
the gift. And S. Paul expressly charges the Corinthians 
not to value extraordinary and “miraculous” signs (with 
which he is perfectly familiar) too highly, but to re- 
member that Jove is the highest of all spiritual gifts. 
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(3) As time goes on, the extraordinary and the 
“miraculous” become less and less associated with the 
Holy Spirit. “In the habitual teaching of the Apostles 
the thought of extraordinary charismata has a quite 
subordinate place.” A regular, formal and ministerial 
method of communicating the great gift becomes the 
recognized and gladly accepted way of obedience to, 
and faith in, Christ. “Let everything be done decently 
and in order“ is the rule, not at all because the reality 
of the Spirit’s gift and operation is diminished or dimin- 
ishing, but because, in the fulness of His love and 
power, He has chosen to work through definite channels, 
which shall surely convey, although they do not circum- 
scribe, His grace. The New Testament record is singu- 
larly free from the idea that God is bound by, or 
restricted to, any particular method in His bestowing of 
His gifts. On the other hand, there is not the least trace 
of the notion that it lies with men to determine the 
method to be used. It is all controlled and directed by 
God’s Will. As He makes His Will clear, men are to 
conform, not only with humility and faith, but also with 
devout thankfulness that He has vouchsafed to make it 
clear and simple. In a word, this change in method 
from the extraordinary to the ordinary, from the abnor- 
mal to the normal, marks an advance in the security of 
spiritual privilege. It means a more sure pledge and a 
more intelligible revelation of God’s faithfulness. 


(4) The regular and formal method which came 
thus to be established, at first side by side with, and 
then in place of, the extraordinary and the “miraculous,” 
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was that of the Laying of Hands, with prayer, on those 
who were baptized. It was from the first an essential 
point that every member should receive the Gift of the 
Holy Ghost “which makes the Christian.” The one hun- 
dred and twenty in the Upper Room on the Day of 
Pentecost had no special or peculiar privilege. All 
those whom “the Lord added daily to the Church” were 
to share equally with them. “There is one Body and 
one Spirit.” As every one was to be baptized, so every 
one, having been baptized, was to receive “a definite 
bestowal of the Holy Ghost, consequent on, but distinct 
from, Baptism.” This seems from the first to have been 
the universal rule and custom, and definite provision 
was made for accomplishing it by the Laying on of 
Hands. Simon Magus, offering to buy the power and 
authority to lay on hands, is evidently a trustworthy 
witness at this point to the experience and faith of the 
Apostolic Church that “through the laying on of the 
Apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given.” As Bishop 
Chase, of Ely, puts it: “Confirmation is the Pentecost 
of the individual soul.” Pentecost reaches to, and in- 
cludes, each new convert through the laying on of Hands. 


(5) As to the proper Minister of Confirmation, the 
New Testament seems quite explicit in restricting its ad- 
ministration to the Apostles. From Apostolic days to 
our own, following the same order, the Bishops, as suc- 
cessors to Apostolic authority in Ministry, have been 
held the only competent ministers of Confirmation, and 
the established and unbroken custom has been for them 
to administer it, either by actual personal contact with 
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each Candidate (as generally in the West) or indirectly, 
by blessing or consecrating the chrism or oil which 
Priests may then apply in Confirmation (as in the East). 


Il. 


So much, in a very scanty summary, for the Apostolic 
Church. What is the faith and practice of the Episcopal 
Church in regard to Confirmation? Here, again, five 
points may be noted: 


(1) We very definitely mean to stand for, and adhere 
to, the fulness of the Apostolic faith as witnessed to in 
the Apostolic writings of the New Testament. Our appeal 
to Scripture, while exclusive, on the one hand (nothing 
is to be held “as necessary to salvation” but what may 
be proved or concluded from the written word) is 
inclusive on the other (nothing is to be omitted from the 
“entire substance” of the faith as witnessed in the sacred 
record). On this ground the doctrine and practice of 
the Laying on of Hands holds its secure and permanent 
place among us. 


(2) In thus continuing to teach and practice Con- 
firmation, we do so in the same sense and for the same 
purpose as prevailed in the Apostolic Church. Con- 
firmation with us is not a newly devised substitute, or 
alternative, for the “Apostolic Rite.” It is the Apostolic 
Rite itself. Our American Prayer Book emphasizes this 
point even more strongly than the English Prayer Book. 
For in our Confirmation Service we have introduced a 
passage from the Book of Acts, which, more clearly than 
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any other Scripture passage, indicates the meaning and 
purpose of Confirmation as administered by the Apostles, 
as well as the precise method of its administration. We 
take this passage of Scripture both as our authority and 
our model. We witness with quite unmistakable clear- 
ness to our faith that, as in Samaria in Apostolic days, 
so through all the intervening days, and so today, by the 
Laying on of Apostolic Hands the Holy Ghost is given. 


(3) This involves an important point not generally 
recognized. If Confirmation is believed and practiced 
by us in its Apostolic sense and purpose, then the 
spiritual gift which comes by means of it is as universal 
in its application now as it was then. It is no mere 
badge of membership in, or means of admission into, a 
particular group of Christ’s disciples. It is still, as in 
the first days, a gift of the Holy Spirit meant for, and 
to be claimed by, the whole company of the baptized. 
It is still “the Pentecost of the individual soul.” 


(4) The emphasis laid in our Confirmation Service 
upon the renewing of Baptismal Vows, properly under- 
stood, brings out with great clearness the essential mean- 
ing and purpose of the Service—namely, the bestowal 
of a spiritual gift. It is faith in the gift, and reverent 
and humble expectation of it, which is the motive and 
explanation of the emphasis we lay upon the solemn re- 
newal before God of our repentance, faith and purpose 
of obedience. Just as the vows in the Baptismal Service 
are but the preparation for the reception of the Gift of 
Baptism; just as the self-examination and confession 
which are required in the Communion Service are solely 
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for the purpose of preventing an unworthy, and securing 
a worthy, reception of the Sacramental Gifts of our 
Lord: so the public acknowledgment by the Candidates 
for Confirmation that they are bound to believe and to 
do what they by their Baptism have undertaken, is pre- 
scribed in order to guard them from the danger of 
“receiving the grace of God in vain;” to secure them in 
receiving and retaining the fulness of the Gift “sent 
down from Heaven.” 


(5) In restricting to “the Bishop” the administration 
of the Laying on of Hands, once more we rely on 
Apostolic precedent. We rely on the continuity of 
Apostolic ministry, to secure us, according to the Will 
of God, in the possession of the gift given by the Laying 
on of Hands. We do not mean or intend to choose or 
appoint for ourselves special ministers or agents to act 
for us in this matter. Through the Episcopate, and in 
no other way, do we feel sure and confident that the 
baptized, in these days, receive the same gift in the same 
way which the Lord gave them in the Apostolic Church 
through the Apostles. 
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